INDO-CHINA AND MALACCA

Annamese, and who had never before seen or heard of
Europeans. They have no kind of political unity, each
village forming an independent petty republic, at constant
war with its neighbours. The country forms rather a
plateau than a coast range, rising to a mean altitude of
about 1500 feet above sea-level, and scored by numerous
river gorges. It is covered by almost continuous forest
stretching from the narrow strip of low-lying Annamese
coastlands all the way to the Mekhong. This forest
contains many gigantic trees festooned with a great
variety of parasitic orchids, and inhabited by elephants,
buffaloes, tigers, bears, the wild boar, rhinoceros, many
species of monkeys and other animals. Yet some districts
are densely peopled, villages of from 100 to 400 inhabit-
ants occurring at intervals of six or eight miles, while
other parts are absolutely uninhabited; sometimes the
explorer journeyed for a whole week without meeting a
single human habitation. He traced the course of the
Sebong from its source to the confluence, and found that
its basin is separated from that of the Don-nai (river of
Saigon) by a high mountain range, which can be crossed
only during the dry season.

Coal is widely diffused throughout the uplands of
Tongkin and Annam, and British capital has already
been invested in the mines of ISTongson (Nong-sin), 40
miles south-west of Turan, aud of Hatu, near Hongai, on
Along Bay. These have hitherto yielded the best results,
and at Hatu Lord Curzon was shown the unique spectacle
of a solid seam of black coal exposed to a thickness of
180 feet down the entire front of a hill, below which it
still continued to an unknown depth. Extensive beds
have also been discovered at Tenbai, Laokai, Kwangyen,
and other parts of the interior. But opinions differ
greatly as to the quality, which evidently varies con-
siderably. The best kinds are bituminous, and burn